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E have just returned from a business trip abroad, and this editorial 
was hastily prepared before the magazine went to press. 

Our European trip was made in behalf of our Society for many 
reasons. First of all, we wanted to talk to Miss Helga Pedersen, former Minis- 
ter of Justice of Denmark, who in her official capacity was responsible for the 
new ruling in that country which requires that all animals about to be slaugh- 
tered be first anesthetized, and this ruling even includes home slaughter of 
animals. Miss Pedersen, a young and brilliant attorney, judge, and now a 


member of the Danish Parliament, was most cooperative and very helpful. 


Next we visited France and talked to Mr. Louis Lespine, head of all the 
Societies in that country—then to Istanbul, Turkey, where the S. P. C. A., 
managed by Feridun Ozgur, is partially financed by a Trust Fund left to our 
Society for that purpose only. Next we went to Rome and had an interview 
with Dr. Frangipani, head of the Rome Unit of the S. P. C. A—thence to 
Tunisia and Fez and Casablanca, in Morocco. We know that Fez, Morocco, 
immediately brings to mind the American Fondouk Maintenance Committee, 
of which we have the honor of being a Director and its Secretary. We wish 
all who support this wonderful work in Fez could have been with us and 


observed Mr. Delon at work. It was a very satisfactory and wonderful 
experience. 


We finally visited London where we were invited to address the annual 
meeting of the Royal S. P. C. A., from whence came the inspiration for the 
beginning of humane work in the United States. It was a great honor and a 
most interesting experience. In coming issues of this magazine we will cover 
each country and its humane work in detail. 


‘VE just been through a terrifying ex- 

perience. My friend, Tommy, the 
cat in our family, almost died and I just 
had to stand there and watch and not 
be able to do anything about it. 


Luckily, my mistress came along and 
rescued Tommy just in the nick of time. 
You're wondering what happened? Well, 
Tommy not only has the usual cat’s in- 
quisitive mind but also an insatiable 
appetite and on this day when he was 
out in the alley back of the house, he dis- 
covered an almost empty salmon can. 
The only way he could get at the remain- 
ing contents was to poke his head in way 
to the bottom, which was all well and 
good until it came time for him to back 
out. 


This, of course, he couldn’t do, al- 
though he struggled hard: backing away, 
turning somersaults and just about every- 
thing he could think of. As for me, all I 
could do was stand by and lend moral 
support. There just didn’t seem to be 
anything I could do to help. 


Then, just as I was beginning to be 
afraid that Tommy would suffocate, our 
mistress came out the back gate and dis- 
covered what was going on. She raced 
over to Tommy, took hold of that can 
and pulled one way, while he pulled the 
other and then, pop, off came the can 
and Tommy staggered around dazed. He 
was all right in a few minutes, however, 
and I hope learned his lesson. 


Folks, it’s a terrible thing to leave cans 
around like that. Please, won’t you just 
step on all tin cans before you throw 
them out? Crush them so that no animal 
csuld possibly get his head into the 
opening. And also, please break up glass 
jars which might also endanger inquisi- 
tive animals in the same way. 
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One Long, Two Short 


By Marian Gibbs Caphton 


IMMY was my dog, my companion, 
my friend and finally, my protector 
and valuable helper. When we 

moved, he moved with us. It was a long 
automobile trip for Jimmy, from Texas 
to the mountains of Pennsylvania, near 
Harrisburg, but he loved to motor and 
he liked this new home once he became 
used to the change of landscape and 
climate. 

After my husband passed away, Jimmy 
became my house pet and devoted com- 
panion. He was getting very old, about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, but he 
was still very alert and active and be- 
came very helpful to me around the 
house. 

One thing which he learned very 
rapidly was to signal when the telephone 
rang. I could not hear my party line 
telephone when I was in certain parts 
of the house. This failure on my part 
to hear the ring became so embarrassing 
that I resolved to do something about it. 

This resolve led me to teach Jimmy, 
in just a few lessons, to bark when the 
‘phone rang. I could hear his vigorous, 
loud bark, no matter in what part of the 
house I happened to be. Amazing as it 
may seem, he even learned my telephone 
ring (one long and two short) and 
eventually paid no attention to the other 
rings on the line. 

In other ways, Jimmy was also help- 
ful. I am fully convinced that he would 
have given his life for me. This was 
proved on more than one occassion. One 
example was the time when he crowded 
me away from stepping on a coiled cop- 
perhead snake that somehow had gained 
access to the vestibule of my home. 

“Greater love hath no man _ than 


Which One? 


Which of these eager pairs of eyes, 
Agleam with expectation, 
Will watch me through their span of 
years 
In quiet, sure elation? 


Which of these animated tails 
Will quicken in its motion 

Merely to hear my step or voice, 
Proving his proud devotion? 


Yet I suspect the one I choose— 
Licking my hand, undaunted— 

Will prove beyond a doubt to be 
The very one I wanted! 


Remodeled Doorway 


By Miriam Wilhelm 


EING awakened very soon after 
daybreak by a violent hammering 
wasn't a new experience nor, I might 
add, an altogether pleasant one. Usually, 
it was a flicker who caused all the com- 
motion with one of his foolish and futile 
assaults on the downspout; or, perhaps, it 
was another member of the woodpecker 
family who foraged noisily for his break- 
fast on the trunk of the old maple tree 
outside my bedroom window. 


On this particular mid-summer morn- 
ing, however, the staccato drumming had 
a slightly different sound. True, it 
seemed to be coming from the direction 
of the hackberry tree in the side yard, 
but it was a louder, more resonant sound 
than the usual woodpecker hammering. 

I soon found the noisy drummer-boy 
and the reason for his strange accent. 
Clinging to the front of the weathered 
box, which had been home to several 
generations of wrens, was a trim little 
tellow whose neat black and white coat 
and smart scarlet occipital patch identi- 
fied him as Mr. Downy Woodpecker, in 
person. 

And was he busy! Wielding that sharp 
beak of his in machine-gun tempo, he 
was chiseling out a larger doorway— 
remodeling, if you please—and let the 
chips fall where they may! The hollow 
box, of course, amplified the trip-hammer 
blows and accounted for the unusual 
resonance of his pecking. 

The remodeling operation continued 
intermittently for several days, usually in 
the early morning hours. But it was 
worth getting out of bed just to see the 
little carpenter pause every now and 
then to try the doorway for size, renew- 
ing his attack with increased vigor when 
the opening still proved too snug around 
the waist. Mr. Downy was a careful 
workman, too, always keeping the hole 
symmetrically rounded. 

Just why he was so eager to get into 
the box puzzled me greatly, for it was 
rather late in the season for nesting. 1 
finally decided that he must be a very 
foresighted bird, preparing already for 
the following spring, but, much to my 
sorrow, he never returned to make use 
of his remodeled dwelling. Perhaps the 
housing situation in the woodpecker 
world eased up and he was able to find 
more suitable quarters. 

I hope so, for the doorway of the little 
brown house in the hackberry tree has 
been restored once again to wren pro- 
portions—this time by human hands. 
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You Do? 


By Dorothy Tischler 
A’ I stopped my car in the driveway 
of the house | had rented, the land- 
lord, who lived next door, came out to 
greet me. One glance at my bull terrier 
and his smile faded. 

“You didn’t tell me you had a dog 
when you rented this house.” He 
sounded exasperated. 

“I like dogs—have one myself. That's 
why I don't want any more around. 
There are no fences between the houses 
and dogs will fight sometimes. And, I 
don't like fighting dogs. They always 
lead to trouble between neighbors. 

“Well,” I answered, “we'll introduce 
our dogs and I guarantee there'll be no 
trouble.” 

“Introduce them!” the man exclaimed. 
He looked at me as if he thought I was 
kidding. 

I explained that once I had felt just as 
he did until an old farmer proved to me 
that dogs could be introduced and made 
to become friends. I had gone to visit 
his wife for a few days at their farm and 
had taken my dog along. When I stopped 
my car, the farmer's great black dog ran 
barking ferociously to my car door. My 
dog acted just as bad. I was glued to 
my seat because I knew this huge animal 
could destroy my small dog. My car 
window was out so the only thing I could 
do was hold him by the leash. I was 
glad I had it on him. 

The farmer came out to greet me and 
laughing at my dismay, he said, “They'll 
be all right after they're introduced.” 

“What!” I screamed above the noise 
of barking dogs. I thought just as you 
did that someone was unbalanced. 

Then he told me to bring my dog out 
of the car, holding on to the leash. He 
held his dog. My heart was in my mouth, 
but he looked so confident that I com- 
plied. I stepped gingerly, however. 

He held his dog’s paw against my dog’s 
paw. In a stern, but gentle voice he 
said, “Amos, this is Rex. He is going to 
stay here.” To my dog he said, “Rex, 
this is Amos.” Then turning to me he 
said, “Let your dog loose.” Fearfully I 
released Rex. 

Believe it or not, his dog turned around 
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After a prover introduction. this collie even goes so far as to open the door of his 
home for the little stranger. 


and headed for the barn. My dog ran 
around the nearest tree and started to 
explore this new place. I was amazed 
because my bull dog had always fought 
at every chance he got. 

My landlord listened. Then he re- 
marked, “Do you think it will work with 
our dogs?” 

I told him I was sure it would and 
explained that as his dog lived there, he 
would have to be the one to introduce 
the dogs to eacn other. 

He held his dog while I stepped out 
of the car. Both dogs were barking 
furiously. We brought them close and 
the man said, “Laddie, this is Rex. He 
belongs here.” 

As the dogs’ paws touched, I was not 
so sure myself for a moment. His large 
spaniel certainly looked unfriendly. 

Then to my dog he-said, “Rex, this is 
Laddie. He lives here.” 


We released both dogs. They ignored 
each other. His dog went home—mine 
started to explore. My landlord was 
astonished. Then I told him that the 
old farmer’s grandfather had taught this 
lesson about dogs. He said he introduced 
his dogs to all new animals he brought 
to the farm—cats, chickens, goats. 

I have seen this proved many times, 
since. But the person to whose house 
the animal is brought is the one who 
should do the introducing. The dog 
living in that place is the guardian and, 
in other words, the boss. So, he is the 
one who must be honored and reassured. 
Sometimes names must be repeated a 
couple of times if you are not too sure 
of the dog. And you must let him know 
that you expect him not to bother ani- 
mals brought there. After all, dogs can 
learn, as my landlord found out when I 
moved into his house. 
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Baby 


Nea Lion 
Lost 


By N. S. Langdon 


ye could be more pathetic than a baby sea lion 
slowly flip-flapping along a dismal railroad track and 
sobbing as if his heart would break! This is what actually 
happened not long ago on the track of the Harbor Belt Line 
near Wilmington, California. And, when the baby met up 
with a crew of yardmen at Fries Avenue and Water Street, he 
paused in his journey, but continued his wailing. 

Great was the amazement of the railway employees. How 
could this creature have made his way ashore through a section 
almost solid with wharves and shipping? How did he manage 
to get so far inland? And where did he think he was going? 
Not getting the answers, the men decided he had lost his 
mother and had set out to find her. They knew this track 
would not lead him to her so they bundled him off to the Ani- 
mal Shelter at San Pedro. Here he would be checked and if 
found in good physical condition, he would be returned to 
the ocean. 

Sea lions are amphibians. They swim by powerful strokes 
of the front fins. They walk on the land by turning the rear 
flippers forward and placing them firmly on the ground. 

Baby sea lions give out a hoarse and rather mournful wail. 
The roar or bark of the adults sounds ferocious but in reality 
they are not dangerous animals at all. Babies can be captured 
easily by simply walking over to them and picking them up. 
True, one of these animals, resembling a puppy with big brown 
eyes and wrinkled-up nose, makes a rather big and unwieldy 
armful. It is amazing how they accept humans as persons who 
could not conceivably hurt them. 

In addition to their friendliness, they are exceedingly play- 
ful. Nothing delights them more than to be caught up and 
tossed into the water. They crawl out and up on to a rock 
and coax as if to say, “Do it again.” 

A very large number of sea lions are to be found in the 
Pacific Ocean. In the North Pacific is the species known as 
the northern fur seal. From November until May or June they 
swim southward, following the fish upon which they feed. 
Then, they reverse their course and the males go ashore on 
some northern coast to select a birthplace for the baby sea 
lions (pups) that will be born when the females arrive shortly 
thereafter. When the pups are two months old they swim off 
with their mothers. The males remain ashore all summer sub- 
sisting on the body fat they had accumulated during the pre- 
ceding winter. 

The Southern fur seal is found in the waters and on the 
shores of South America, Africa and Australia. They are 
smaller than the Northern seal and their fur is inferior. There 
is a species known as the hair seal because it has no fur. Its 
habitat is in waters of warm temperatures. 

Seals range from six to twelve feet in length. Among the 
larger species is the Patagonian seal. The largest of all seals is 
the Steller sea lion, which reaches a length of twelve feet. It 
inhabits the same areas as does the Northern fur seal. 

If you would like some interesting entertainment, just stand 
on the beach off any of the “seal rocks” and watch the skill and 
agility of the seals as they glide and dart through the water, or 
take a high dive off the rocks, or lie on their backs rising and 
falling with the waves. Any children you might happen to 
have with you would be particularly fascinated with the 
aquatic maneuvers of these interesting animals of the sea 


and land. 


The baby sea lion at the animal shelter where he was carefully checked, 
found in good condition and returned to his ocean home. 
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HERE are days when Mr. Blue leans over backward to 

m=:ke a nuisance of himself, and this was one of those days. 

First, he tried to remove a wasp nest from a low-growing 

grapevine, got thoroughly stung, and came to the house with 
a nose that was fast outgrowing his head. 

I was in the midst of a canning session and my thoughts as 

I stopped to put ice packs on his nose were anything but 


sympathetic. No sooner was he comfortable than he went 
hunting, found a big, green lizard, sneaked it into the house 
and turned it loose in the livingroom. Once again I turned 
off the gas and, with broom and dustpan, sought to evict my 
unwelcome guest—a task which consumed another fifteen 
minutes. 

I ordered Mr. Blue out, but not being able to open the 
screen door with his sore nose, he sat before it, neck pivoting 
so he could watch me and all the while grumbling about the 
slowness of some people in giving service. I let him out, but 
in a little while he was back, using Sheila as a means of ingress. 

His method of gaining an entrance is unique to say the least. 
First, he jumps onto the porch and sniffs loudly at the crack 
in the door. Sheila, being of a curious nature, follows, also 
sniffs and, having long, sharp nails, hooks them in the crack 
and pulls back the screen. By the time she has her head be- 
tween door and frame, Mr. Blue has thrust his head between 
her hind legs, so that what comes in, is one continuous dog. 

I don’t know how many times that morning I'd let him out, 
or how many times Sheila had let him in. It must have been 
a dozen at least. 

By noon, I was pretty short of patience. “Here,” I said, 
spreading what was left of the creamed salmon on two slices 
of bread and giving one to each of the dogs, “now both of you 
go out and stay out!” 

I washed the luncheon dishes, carried out the garbage, and 
threw the salmon can in the pit behind the barn. 

“Interruptions!” I muttered as I went back to my canning. 
No sooner was the word out of my mouth than I heard Mr. 
Blue barking in the neighborhood of the barn. 

“I will not be tricked into going out,” I said, knowing from 
experience that continued barking often means he is simply 
lonesome and wants company. I sterilized jars, filled them 
with luscious berries and all the time the barking continued. 

“You're wasting your time,” I said aloud. “I'm not setting 
foot out of this kitchen until this job is finished.” 

The door slammed and I turned my head to see that Sheila 
and Mr. Blue had not taken my command seriously. Mr. Blue 
walked over to me and pressed his hot nose against my leg, a 
way he has when he wants immediate attention. 

“You wouldn't like jam,” I told him, thinking that was what 
he wanted. 

He said, “Ruuh!” as though disagreeing with me, stalked to 
the door and put a foot against it. 

“So now you want out!” I opened the door and he and 
Sheila disappeared. In a moment the barking began and con- 
tinued for fully ten minutes. 

“I will not humor him!” I vowed, but a constant yap, yap, 
yap can be very irritating and at last I stuck my head out the 
door and shouted to him to be quiet. I'd scarcely got back to 
the sink than there he was, entering the door via Sheila. 

He has the biggest, roundest eyes of any dog I’ve ever known 
and at the moment, those eyes were fastened on my face with 
hypnotic intensity. 

“Go lie down,” I said, stepping around or over him for the 
dozenth time, “and do it this instant!” 

Instead of obeying, he returned to the door. Holding my 
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Canned Cat 


By Morris 


‘ale 


Mr. Blue’s big round eyes were fastened on me with hypnotic intensity. 


temper in check, I let him out for wnat I was determined 
would be the last time that day. As before, he raced for the 
barn. I waited for him to resume his chant, but there was 
only complete and welcome silence. Several times during the 
next twenty minutes, I noticed Sheila, who was lying under 
the kitchen table, arch her ears in a listening position. She'd 
remain that way for perhaps a minute, then would settle down 
again. 

It was while I was putting away the last kettle that I heard 
a series of metallic thumps on the porch, followed by a shrill 
demanding bark. At the sound, Sheila was on her feet and 
out the door like a red rocket. 

“Now what?” I muttered, following her. 

What I saw was Pumpkin, a very bedraggled Pumpkin, with 
the salmon can where his head ought to be. Scooping him up, 
I tried to remove the can, but the lid caught somewhere and 
held. 

Luckily, we have a wide assortment of tools (when we can 
find them), which includes tin snips. With Pumpkin hanging 
over my arm like a sack of wet salt, I went to the tool shed. 
The snips were not in sight, but I did find a pair of wire 
cutters, which answered the purpose nicely. 

Released from his mask, Pumpkin sat down, glared at every- 
one in turn, then set to work righting his fur. 

Watching him, [ recalled Mr. Blue’s comings and goings 
after lunch and it was easy to visualize what had happened. 
Pumpkin had followed me to the pit, stuck his head into the 
can and couldn’t withdraw it. Mr. Blue had found him and 
tried to bring help. When I refused to answer his summons, 
he dragged Pumpkin to the house. 

“I apologize,” I said with a feeling of guilt and went back 
to my work, promising myself that in the future, I'd crush all 
cans before throwing them away. 
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Friendly Skunks 


By F. Fern Fligg 


HEN I heard a noise at the back 

door, I left my work and went to 
investigate. I expected to find the dog 
nosing into the pail of chicken feed, 
mostly table scraps. To my surprise I 
saw a mother skunk with her three 
babies. She was picking out bits of meat 
for the little skunks. 

She was a handsome creature with her 
black fur and white stripes from head 
to tail—the little ones were miniatures 
of their mother. 

I motioned for my sister to come to 
the door. Together we watched until 
they had finished eating. Then the 
mother led them away through the 
bushes to their home under the barn. 

“Weren't they the cutest things,” my 
sister said. “And you know they didn't 
leave a bit of aroma.” 

“Of course they didn't,” I told her. 
“They don’t make a smell unless they're 
scared. And another thing in their favor, 
they're not destructive as mice and rats 
are. They feed mostly on worms and 
grubs and bugs, and the grubs do more 
harm to the lawn than the skunks do. 


The skunk is really a friend of the farmer, 
not his enemy.” 

Later in the day we heard a scratch- 
ing at the front screen door. There stood 
a skunk with his forepaws on the screen. 
He moved his head from side to side, 
peering into the house. So long as I 
talked to him, his ears twitched as he 
listened, to my voice. When I stopped 
talking he went around the house toward 
the shed. 

Some time later, Father came through 
the kitchen door with the knife I had 
been waiting for. 

“What took you so long?” I asked him. 

“I had a caller,” said Father. 

“Who was it? And why didn’t you 
sharpen the knife as I asked?” 

“I forgot all about the knife. The 
caller wasn’t WHO but IT. One of your 
pet skunks. He sat right in the doorway 
—and sat and sat. I thought he never 
would go away.” 

Sister and I both laughed. 

“Go ahead and laugh,” said Father, 
“I don’t mind. And now that he’s gone 
I'll go and sharpen your knife.” 


Photo courtesy of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Last Will and Testament of 
A Dog Named Agnes 


Written by her master, 
Frank Reichstein, 
for the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News 


Y MATERIAL possessions are few 
and I leave them all to you—a 
collar chewed on one end, with two studs 
missing, a lumpy dog bed, and my 
chipped water dish. I leave you half a 
rubber ball, a torn doll which you will 
find under the refrigerator, a rubber 
mouse with the whistle missing, located 
behind the kitchen range, and hundreds 
of bones under the rose bushes and the 
flower bed. 


“Mostly I leave you memories, which 
are many. I leave you the memory of 
big, tennis-ball-soft brown eyes, a stubby 
tail, a brown flecked nose, and my whine 
at the back door. 


“I leave you the spot of sunshine that 
was cast through the window onto the 
living room rug at 4 o'clock winter after- 
noons, which I appropriated for my own 
as I curled into a ball. 


“I leave you a tattered rug in front of 
your easy chair, which was not repaired 
with exactly the same kind of yarn. I 
chewed it when I was a senseless five- 
month-old puppy, remember? I also 
leave you with the memory of my first 
spanking, and my forgiveness. 


“I leave you a hollowed trench which 
you will find under the bushes near the 
front porch, where I found asylum dur- 
ing hot summer days. It’s full of leaves 
now, so you may have trouble finding it. 


“I bequeath to you the sound I made 
scampering through a carpet of October 
leaves when we tramped through the 
woods together. I leave you remembered 
moments of mornings we sat together on 
the creek bank, awaiting that first nibble. 
I remember your laughter at my en- 
counter with the impertinent rabbit I 
couldn’t catch. 


“I leave you my devotion, my sym- 
pathy when things go wrong, my bark 
when you raise your voice needlessly in 
anger, and my frustration when I curl 
my nose under my tail when you scold 
me. 


“I never went to church and never 
heard a sermon. Yet, without ever hav- 
ing spoken a word in my life, I leave 
with you lessons in patience, tolerance, 
love and understanding. Your life has 
been richer because I lived.” 
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All too few people realize the real value of— 


AY northwest wind sprang up 
suddenly to transform the placid 
lake into a pitching, froth-trimmed sea. 
A black object bobbed far ahead of my 
canoe. I paddled swiftly toward it and 
found a very tired old porcupine, fighting 
desperately for his life. I guessed the 
poor creature had, for some reason or 
other, started to swim across a quiet cove 
and had been blown far off his course. 


I extended the paddle I was using. 
Porky rode up on the crest of a hissing 
wave, grabbed the blade with his strong 
black claws and climbed upon it. Slowly 
and carefully I swung him into the 
pitching canoe. Filled with water and 
exhausted, he waddled slowly into the 
bow, watching me with small wondering 
eyes. I guess he couldn’t figure out why 
a man had saved his life. Finally, reach- 
ing shore, I pulled up the bow of the 
canoe and walked away so that my 
strange passenger could climb out. He 
waddled slowly to the edge of the nearby 
woods, turned and looked at me as if 
to say, “thank you,” and vanished into 
the perpetual twilight of the forest. 


If I am correct about what he thought 
as he crouched in the bow of my boat 
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it was because man has too long been 
cruelly destroying Porky’s kind. The 
poor porcupine is killed on sight by 
hunters and others who, in their igno- 
rance, think he is a worthless nuisance. 
He does damage trees by gnawing the 
bark and eating the buds. He will gnaw 
for salt in an axe handle or canoe paddle, 
and he decorates with his sharp black 
and white quills the noses of dogs and 
other animals who attack him. But if 
such property were properly protected 
and he were unmolested, Porky would 
shuffle through life minding his own 
business and doing the job Nature long 
ago assigned to him. 

With his small dull eyes, blunt nose, 
and quill-covered body and tail, he is far 
from handsome and although he occa- 
sionally does some damage as described, 
he also does a lot of good. Being a very 
slow fellow, Nature in her wisdom gave 
him the quills for protection against his 
natural enemies. The fact that the porcu- 
pine was here before the coming of man 
is convincing proof that he belongs in 
Nature’s wonderful arrangement of 
things. Every one of her creatures was 
created for some good reason. 


Mr. 


By Bill Geagan 


Porky's job is forest 
his gnawing the bark of trees for food; 
he kills many of them to prevent over- 
crowding which gives the others a better 
chance to grow and become large and 
useful. And that is a very important job. 
Many do not know this. Nor do they 
know that during the winter when the 
snow is deep in the forest and natural 
food is scarce for those non-climbing 
animals, particularly the deer, he lumbers 
through the boughs high in the hem- 
locks, firs, spruces, cedars and pines and 
drops large amounts of browse onto the 
snow where his hungry neighbors can 
find it. 

Like all gnawing animals, the porcu- 
pine must use his long and very sharp 
front teeth every day in order to prevent 
excessive growth which would in a short 
time cause overlapping and, being un- 
able to open his mouth he would starve 
to death. The teeth of the porcupine, 
beaver, squirrel, woodchuck, rabbit, hare 
and all other gnawing animals grow 
steadily, only much faster than the 
human finger nails. 

After all, Porky isn’t such a bad little 
guy and should be protected rather.than 
destroyed. 
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Mysterious case of the broken bottle or, 
sinister creature laps up the evidence 


Wonder what's in here? Might as well see what this 
stuff on top is. Sure tastes good — wish | could get at 
what's under this cap. Oh, well, guess I'd better not 


Oops 


risk it. 


Now I’ve done it. No fooling, | didn't mean to knock that 


bottle down the steps. It was just an accident — honest! 


4 
Arden 
an 


or, 


Illustrations by Shep Shepherd 


On second thought, it'll be a pleasure to lap 

up the evidence. If I have time before anyone 

comes along I'll be safe. Too good to waste, 

anyway. Point of order, Mr. Chairman! Point 
of order... ! 
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Boy! What a splash — all over my foot, too. 

Shall I scram out of here before I get caught. 

Might be hauled in before an investigating 
committee if I don’t fade. 
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What Important? 


By George E. Sokolsky 


HAT is really important, the 

great events of the day or the 
small events of our private lives? A child 
is born. A child is graduated from school. 
A daughter marries. A son gets his first 
job. These are the joys of life. And 
among them are pains, too. 


Few pains hurt more than the death 
of a beloved dog. I have been watching 
my dog, Brownie, die of cancer. As in 
a human, the malady starts unnoticed. 
And then it is evident that something is 
wrong. And then there is the confusion 
of diagnosis and the deceit that does 
not deceive. And then there is hope 
beyond hope, optimism that does not 
help, belief that a remedy will be found 
that is not found. My Brownie did not 
know how ill she was until mercifully 
her heart gave out. 


For there is this about a dog: When 
a dog is ill, she is sorry for her master. 
She regrets that she cannot wag her tail 
so enthusiastically when he enters the 
house. She is mortified that she causes 
him sorrow when she cannot hold her 
food or when choking enlargement of 
her glands keeps her master awake. 
Dogs have a way of conveying ideas 
without the spoken word. It is like lovers 
who gaze at each other across a myriad 
crowd and understand the glance that 
leaves an eternal memory. 


I knew Brownie’s mother well. She 
had come out of Ireland, a mixture of 
Beagle and Irish terrier, who worked the 
sheep. The mother knew little English, 
her speech being Gaelic. And so the 
American troops stationed there called 
her “Dammit,” which somehow she un- 
derstood. She went through the war in 
Belgium, France and Germany and 
learned when not to bark and what to 
do mid shot and shell. Dammit by some 
means came into our land in a duffel 
bag. Her first litter in this country was 
a product of unselected love and Brownie 
was one of it. 


And Brownie came to us almost im- 
mediately after birth to be the companion 
of small children. But she turned to me 
for friendship and assurance and during 
the early years, sat with me as I worked, 
understanding that real affection does 
not interrupt or destroy. And during 
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those years I would talk to her of the 
forces and events of these days, of men 
great and small. And as we roamed the 
city park or country field and woods, 
ideas came to me in this unanswered 
conversation and somehow one was a bit 
ashamed of the mean and small and 
vindictive, for no such qualities could be 
in a dog who only lives to love. 


And then we got a teletypewriter, 
which is a noisy thing and Brownie 
deserted me for my wife, a calm soul to 
domesticity inclined. Thus, Brownie 
lived quietly, knowing and attending to 
everybody’s business. When the dinner 
bell rang, she rounded up the family and 
counted them to make sure that there 
were no stragglers. She always entered 
the dining room last with an air of 
authority. 


I have been told by those who can 
only pretend to knowledge that animals 
do not think, that they live by instinct. 
It is not true. Dogs do think and they 
do understand many human emotions 
and if those they love quarrel or are in 
trouble, a dog will know and will ex- 
press sympathy. It was always difficult 
not only to punish but to castigate our 
children, because Brownie stood between 
parent and child, protecting the child 
and scolding the parent. When one 
raised his voice, Brownie went to the 
member of the famity criticized and 
licked a hand or even a shoe. 


She knew most of my friends and 
loved most dearly Ward Bond, the actor, 
whom she only saw rarely on his occa- 
sional visits East. One night, I returned 
home very early in the morning. As I 
come home and go at unusual times, 
Brownie never barked at my arrival, but 
on this one occasion as I opened the 
door, there was one sharp peremptory 
velp. I rushed to my wife’s bedroom. 
She had been telephoning to Hollywood 
because Ward was ill and she was 
worried. And Brownie was worried and 
called me to come quickly. She knew 
it was important. 


And so Brownie is no more and it will 
be hard to open the front door and not 
see her smiling face—the smile of com- 
plete love. 


Copyright, 1954, King Features Syndicate 


Animal Immortality 


By Eugene Bertram Willard 


5 many thinking minds fact ot 
the immortality of our four-footed 
friends seems to be established by de- 
duction from the revealed nature of the 
Almighty. While we have no Biblical 
declaration that our animal pets will live 
again, if anything be true by reasonable 
deduction of God’s plan for human ani- 
mals why not include our harmless dumb 
animals who have brought so great 


happiness to so many men, women and 
children? 


It must seem to every thinking animal 
lover that believing in animal immor- 
tality completes those consolations of the 
Divine plan which must include our ani- 
mal friends whom God created along 
with ourselves. Belief in human im- 
mortality, at least so it must seem to 
many of us, would be incomplete, faint 
and ineffectual, unless it comprised those 
members of the animal creation who 
have meant so much to so many of us. 


A greatly beloved pet dies, but not 
much comfort in our sorrow would be 
derived from the thought that death ends 
all for it. Are we to be left to suppose 
that death wrested our pet from us and 
put a dark and final close to our divine 
connection with these harmless animals? 
After what religion has taught us of the 
Creator, we may venture to affirm it was 
impossible that it should not have also 
taught the immortality of His sentient 
creatures although not stating it out- 
right. We, who sincerely love God, be- 
lieve that it is a finishing truth that the 
existence of the human animal beyond 
the grave will be commensurate with the 
existence of our dumb animals—that the 
love and protection which the Father 
now exercises toward His children will 
lead both them and their pets through 
death's gate. 


The thought of our faithful four- 
footed friends in death is giving the seal 
of eternity to all that is compassionate 
and soothing and exalting in our knowl- 
edge of the Creator. This is the key- 
stone, which locks and binds together 
the grand arch of our association with 
our pets—the grand arch of consolation 
when a beloved pet is temporarily 
separated from us by death. 


The author, is a well-known essayist 
and editorial writer, whose thoughts on 
animal immortality may well mirror the 
thoughts of others. — Editor 
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Baby Sitter 
By Estelle A. Brooks 


Mi‘; JUDY was only a sad-faced 
little black cocker spaniel, but be- 
fore anything else, she was a mother. 
She knew just exactly how little dogs 
should be raised to develop into well- 
trained little lady and gentleman dogs. 
So, of course, she was interested, and 
worried too, when young Fluff, that fly- 
away kitten, had a family of four pite- 
ously-crying little furry balls in that big 
box in the corner of the kitchen. What 
did that young thing know about raising 
babies! Mrs. Judy sniffed, her head 
hanging over the edge of the box—no 
doubt giving Fluff wise advice. 

Just as soon as the small kittens finished 
their breakfast, Fluff would skip off. 
There was always a mouse or two back 
of the hot-bed in the kitchen garden. 

You could see Mrs. Judy’s little black 
nose quiver in disgust. She would go 
and sit by the box until Fluff returned 
to her duties, chirping her funny little 
undoglike song to the squirming mites— 
sometimes even putting a careful paw in 
beside them just to let them know they 
were not entirely deserted. And, strange 
to say, the kittens quieted at once. 

If Fluff should stay away too long, 
Mrs. Judy would march off to hunt her. 
Her duty, Mrs. Judy insisted, was to her 
children. And she always managed to 
bring Fluff back. They might walk back 
together or with Mrs. Judy guarding the 
rear, but Fluff, to her credit, always 
came when Mrs. Judy reminded her it 
was meal time. 

As long as the kittens were in the box, 
Mrs. Judy never ceased her anxious 
watchfulness. She was still an attentive 
and careful “baby sitter” even after they 
became frisky always-in-the-way little 
mites. It really took Mrs. Judy a long 
time to realize that, for Fluffs first 
family, her baby-sitting days were over. 


Our New Calendar 


UR new Calendar for Animals for 

1955 is now ready to be shipped 
out. Better than any of our preceding 
calendars, they have embraced a some- 
what new format, with an attractive 
Christmas card cover and twelve animal 
pictures in full cover. Price—one dollar 
a box of ten calendars and envelopes. 
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Climbs High 


By Mary Edith Barron 


HEN Heide, an inexperienced all- 

white mother cat, belonging to 
eight-year-old Roddy Barron, of San 
Diego, California, sensed danger for her 
three offspring she took them one by one 
to the top of the Barron’s uncovered 
nine-foot patio wall and either dropped 
or allowed them to fall four feet inside 
hollow concrete blocks. 

Unable to extricate the kittens, Heide 
began a frantic, fretful watch over their 
entombment. Luckily, her cries attracted 
Roddy who appealed to H. H. Horn, a 
good-hearted neighkor, handy with ham- 
mer and chisel. After several hours of 
hard work, Mr. Horn freed all three of 
the victims unharmed and restored them 
to their anxious mother. Then, he helped 
Roddy and his father to cover the holes 
at the top of the wall to prevent a repeat 
performance. 

Recently, Heide expected kittens 
again. This time, Roddy carefully lined 
a box with soft cloths for her in the 


garage where she would be safe from 
neighborhood cats, dogs, or children. 
But Heide spurned Roddy’s kind offer 
for plans of her own. 


Unfortunately, her delivery date came 
on a rainy day. When rain continued 
to fall for four days and Heide’s kittens 
could not be found in any known dry 
spot, the family naturally grew appre- 
hensive. To deepen the mystery, she 
appeared regularly for meals, com- 


pletely dry. 


It was not until two weeks later that 
Roddy sighted a little white fluffy ball 
of fur under the eaves on top of the 
house. There was no way of knowing 
whether Heide lost any of her children 
in the storm or if this time she had only 
one, but she soon brought her baby down 
into the sunny patio. Now, Roddy’s 
wondering if this means that Heide will 
ground her little blue-eyed pilot, or if 
she’s dreaming of teaching him to fly. 


Wayne Barron, left, holds mother cat, Heide, as Roddy Barron takes kitten out of wall prison. 
Mr. Horn, right, a neighbor, who chiseled brick out of wall to rescue the kitten. Two other 
kittens were still imprisoned in the wall when this picture was taken. They were rescued later. 
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By Albert A. Pollard, Director of Humane Education 


popular in this age 
of science are the “Science Fairs” 
sponsored by our public schools. These 
exhibits are based upon experiences and 
knowledge gained in the classroom, and 
are arranged by (and in charge of) 
students who like to think about puz- 
zling problems, whether it be discoveries 
about the rocks or sky, or the fate of 
living things of the earth, or a host of 
other problems that make for better 
living. 

So it was on April Ist and 2nd that 
one of the largest, most attractive and 
interesting of Science Fairs seen around 
Greater Boston was opened to the public 
in Holliston, Massachusetts. One of our 
good friends, Gail Murch, who lives 
there and attends the high school, is a 
lover of animals. Gail has learned at 
first hand on her father’s farm that the 
relation of plants and animals to their 
environment is subject to many factors 
such as proper care, weather and disease. 
Gail knows that any changes in an area, 
if serious enough, upset what is called 
the balance of nature. It is important, 
for example, that everyone understand 
that draining swamps may do away with 
mosquitoes but it also destroys the homes 
of many birds who, by eating insects, 
protect our food supply. One of Gail’s 
classmates agreed to portray what hap- 
yens when man cuts too much timber, 


overgrazes his pastures, hunts and traps 
and is forever causing trouble for him- 
self and all of us indirectly by thought- 
lessly or deliberately upsetting the bal- 
ance of nature. More than the economic 
loss, it was pointed out that it also pro- 
foundly affects human character. Man 
in his struggle for more profits and 
security at the cost of much suffering 
cultivates the evils of greed, cruelty and 
cunning, thereby sacrificing the virtues 
of loyalty, unselfishness and kindness. 


Gail, with her association of many pets 
and farm animals, decided that the 
familiar description of the dog as the 
best friend of man had been well earned 
and needed further clarification. Ac- 
cordingly, the theme of her exhibit was 
the evolution of the dog. In prehistoric 
settings she made and painted clay 
models showing the wild ancestors of the 
dog, the wolves, foxes and jackals. As 
the early dogs came under man’s pro- 
tection and control, their usefulness in 
so many ways became apparent, and it 
was but a matter of time until dogs were 
cross-bred and were the forerunners of 
the mastiffs, spaniels, hounds, terriers 
and toy dogs, such as the Pekingese. All 
of this, Gail showed in drawings and 
charts, and she also drew a diagram 
naming the less familiar parts of a dog's 
hody. Each day Gail tenderly brought 
her golden-colored cocker spaniel and 


Holding two of the puppies, Gail poses with her prize-winning exhibit. 


her four lovely puppies which delighted 
the young and were admired by adults. 

Gail's exhibit was among the prize 
winners. It was the center for questions 
concerning humane treatment and proper 
care of dogs and other pets. This exhibit 
and other nature exhibits helped show 
why we need the advice of scientists to 
save the rich natural resources of plant 
and animal life, which are fast disap- 
pearing through serious mistakes in mak- 
ing room for a growing population. 


In Memoriam 


HE passing of Mrs. Howard A. 

Crossman, of Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, last June, marks another loss 
in our roster of old friends and members. 
Mrs. Crossman first became interested 
in our Society and became a member in 
1906. Each year this membership was 
renewed and an increased interest in our 
work was evidenced by additional dona- 
tions toward the endowment of cages 
and wards. A Life Member of our 
Society, and an Honorary Vice-President 
since 1935, Mrs. Crossman’s friendship 
and support will be sorely missed. 


Off the Record 


Reports from Our Agents 


NYONE can make an honest mis- 
take, but some complaints seem to 
have been made just to cause trouble. 
For example, our North Shore agent was 
told a man had beaten his horse, which 
was down in a field. Upon investigating, 
our agent found the horse well and with- 
out a sign of a scratch on him. The 
owner said the animal frequently rolls 
in the field, but that the horse was 
definitely not beaten to make him get up. 
This man has had animals for 30 years 
and seems to be good to them, and there 
was plenty of feed on hand. During the 
investigation, however, our agent found 
that he has been having trouble with a 
neighbor over some land, and the com- 
plaint appears to be the result of this. 
Since we cannot take the risk of over- 
looking legitimate complaints, our So- 
ciety must check on the “nuisance” ones 
as well, but they are an exasperating 
waste of time and money. 
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Kosher Meat Processing 


Pictures reproduced by special permission of Armour & Co., Chicago, TH. 


HE Biblical laws which govern 

kosher slaughtering of food animals 
go back to the days of Moses, more than 
3,000 years ago. Part of the ancient 
laws are found in the 11th chapter of 
Leviticus—“and the Lord spake unto 
Moses and to Aaron, saying unto them, 
“Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is 
clovenfooted, and cheweth the cud, 
among beasts, that shall ye eat.” 

So deeply are these early regulations 
entrenched in the Hebrew religion and 
orthodox Jewish family life that they are 
to all intents and purposes unchanged 
even under present-day conditions. 
There are about 6,000,000 Jews in the 
United States. About half of this num- 
ber are orthodox and conservative, and 
these require meat kosher prepared. 
Also, much meat is eaten by Jews who 
do not observe all the dietary laws, but 
still prefer kosher to non-kosher meat. 

Kosher carcasses held in the coolers 
of packing plants or meat dealers for 
longer than 72 hours after slaughter must 
receive a washing known as a begissing. 
If needed, two additional washings are 
permitted if the 72-hour time extensions 
are nearing expiration. 

In all slaughterhouses in which kosher 
practices are followed, the man who kills 
is called the shohet or shochet, meaning 
slaughterer. The shohet must be a man 
of great character and firm in his faith; 
he must be well-educated, and he must 
go through a long period of intensive 


To make certain that carcasses will be kosher 
for another 72 hours, the traditional washing, 
using tap water, takes place. Equipment 
includes nozzle, and pressure 
tank. 
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training in preparation for his chosen 
profession. Once qualified, he must pass 
a rigid examination for his license or 
kabbalah. A shohet in the lower grade 
(there are two grades) may kill only 
fowl. The upper grade of shohetim 
(plural of shohet) may kill sheep, calves 
and cattle. A cattle slaughterer may kill 
fowl, but a fowl slaughterer may not 
kill cattle. The cattle-killing knife used 
by the shohet must be razor-keen. It 
must never be sharpened on a “steel.” 

Killing preparations vary from place 
to place. Since kosher meat animals are 
not stunned first, but are killed and bled 
by one stroke of the knife, they are 
driven, as a rule, into a holding pen one 
at a time. The door is high enough so 
that a man can wrap a shackle chain 
around one hind leg. The pen door is 
raised and the animal swung into the air 
and out of the pen to the killing floor. 
The animal is sometimes lowered so that 
the shoulders rest on the floor. Some- 
times the animal continues to hang sus- 
pended head down. When resting on 
the floor, the head is pulled back and the 
shohet draws his sharp, clean blade 
across the throat. The knife will sever 
at one stroke the windpipe, the jugular 
vein and all other large blood vessels, 
thus assuring the most rapid bleeding- 
out. Severance of the blood vessels in 
the neck produces a sudden drop in 
blood pressure and rapid cerebral 
anemia, which result in unconsciousness 
within three seconds. 

A study of kosher slaughter rules and 
regulations is of great interest and I 
marvel that through all the years since 
the days of Moses, these good people 
have remained faithful to those laws, 
laws that were unquestionably intended, 
then, to safeguard human health. 

I don’t question the original intent of 
kosher killing, as such, but I do question 
the modern-day need for suspending a 
conscious animal in the air, by an iron 
shackle chain wrapped around one hind 
leg. 

To me, this moment in all slaughter 
practices, non-kosher as well as kosher, 
is the most cruel moment of the whole 
killing procedure. 

If there were no better methods 
available, I would not take exception to 
this particular feature. Many of our 
country’s slaughterhouses recognized 


Kosher chuck is separated from side by beef 
cutter. Only the forequarters are used by 
the United States kosher meat trade. 


years ago that the practice of suspending 
a heavy animal alive was objectionable, 
and so a new job was created. 

This new job calls for a well4rained 
and careful employee to “knock” all 
cattle while they stand in a knocking 
chute. The throat-cut is applied after 
the animal is knocked unconscious and 
falls to the floor. 

I believe that all food animals should 
be rendered completely comatose before 
they are bled, and someday that will be 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Next time I will discuss a slaughter 
practice now widely used in Europe and 
one that I feel can be put into practice 
in the United States. 

The Livestock Department of the 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A. feels very con- 
fident that a better method of killing 
food animals can be, and should be, 
developed. Your generous financial aid 
is urgently needed. If you feel as we do 
about our country’s food animals, please 
make out your check now as follows to: 


Massachusetts SPCA (Livestock) 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


OUR Society is proud to announce that John C. 
Macfarlane, the Director of our Livestock Con- 
servation Department, has been asked to serve 
on the Administrative Committee of Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. of Chicago, Illinois. This 
Committee guides and controls the national 
program aimed at reducing preventable live- 
stock losses caused by disease, parasites, poor 
equipment, and rough and inhumane handling. 
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Photo by Louise P. Bell 
There’s nothing like a bath in the nice warm sunshine. 


A Good Answer 


4 ee kindergarten teacher was playing a guessing game 
with her children. 

“What is purry?” Answer: “A cat.” 

“What is wooly?” Answer: “A lamb.” 

“What is wiggly?” Answer: “A worm.” 

When the teacher asked, “What is furry?”, Janice’s reply 
was, “A dog.” 

“No,” said the teacher, “a dog has . . .”, and she paused for 
an answer. 

“Fleas!” was Janice’s prompt correction. 

— Marguerite Hetzer 


A Lucky Baby Bird 


By Richard Flores (10) 


3 ge day when I was walking in the woods, I saw a little 
baby bird. It was hurt and couldn't fly, so I picked it 
up and took it home. I made a little cage and put it in it and 
took good care of it. 

The next morning I took it out for awhile and tried to make 
it fly, but he just couldn't fly. So I took it back home. 

Then my mother told me to try it once more. And when I 
got out in the yard I put him on the fence. All of a sudden, 
he flew away. I was very happy that he could fly. I went 
running in my house and told my mother. She was very happy, 
too. So I went down to the playground and had a good time. 
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Heigho-ho! Come to the FAIR! 


We mean ANIMAL FAIR, of course, our Tuesday 
night TV show, where, with John MacFarlane as host, 
appear many of his fascinating friends of the animal 
world. You'll enjoy meeting “Mr. Mac's” weekly 
visitors and hearing the animal stories and facts he 
has to tell. 

The meeting-place is Channel 4, WBZ-TV, and the 
time is 6:15 to 6:30 P.M. every Tuesday. 

Won't YOU be there? 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLE: Across—3. OK, 4. egg, 
6. lb:, 7. ti, 8.la, 9. fish, 10. cat, 12. P.O. Down—1. shovel, 
2. ink, 5. glass, 7. tent, 9. frog, 11. V. 


3 q 
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6. Boys Name. 
8. TRE oRIENT. 


10. To REST ON 
THE KNEES. or 
Il. STREET- ABBY. |9. “TowARD. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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lle Grew 
and Grew 


and Grew! 


By Ned Garnhart (11) 


ERE is a picture of me and my dog, Prince. We bought 
him at a pet shop three years ago. He was supposed 
to be just a little dog, but he grew and grew and is now the 
size of a small collie. 

Also, here is a poem I wrote. Do you think you would have 
room for it in your Our Dums ANIMALS magazine? I am 
eleven years old and have just finished fifth grade in the Ridge- 
wood School. 


Watching Birds 


I like to watch the little birds, 
As they fly from tree to tree; 
Most people say it’s boring, 
But it’s interesting to me. 


A bird calls to another bird, 
And then he calls to me; 

So I call back loud to him 
There on his little tree. 


I like to watch the big white oak 
That stands in my back yard, 

And see how all the nesting birds 
Their little babes do guard. 


Brownie Plays Nursemaid 
By Lois Abbe (9) 


HEN our Blackie was a tiny kitten, my cocker spaniel, 

Brownie, adopted him. Every night Brownie would 
allow him to curl up close to him while they slept. When they 
were both out in the yard, Brownie would never go for a walk 
without picking up Blackie and taking him along. Brownie 
and Blackie are big now, but they are still good friends. 


August 1954 


By Richard Burheoe (9) 


Y friend and I started on a hike in the woods when we 
saw this stone move. We looked at it with surprise, but 
soon discovered that it was a turtle. 

We brought it to my house and put it in a large tub with 
stones and a little water. I had it for a full week, feeding it 
bugs and lettuce, when I noticed it had not touched its food. 

I tried everything to make it happy, but it seemed so home- 
sick for its wild, free life in the forest that I decided to take 
the turtle into the woods and set it free. I was sorry that my 
turtle would be happier there, but after I came back from the 
forest I felt good again, thinking I had been kind to the un- 
happy turtle. 


Rusty Changed Her Mind 


By Ann Elphinstone (10) 


FEW years ago I had an Irish setter. Her name was 
Rusty. The first summer we had her, we took her to our 
camp. When we went swimming, we took her along, too. 
She put one paw into the water, and then ran for camp. After 
that, whenever she saw us with our bathing suits on, she would 
run and hide under the bed. Rusty wasn't really happy until 
we went home again at the end of the summer. 

The next summer we went to camp for only two weeks, and 
whenever we went swimming, Rusty was at our heels. Right 
after breakfast she would go down to the wharf, jump in and 
swim. Rusty did not want to go home that year; she had 
learned that swimming was fun. 


That dark spot on the side of this lovely white cat may look like a 

bruise, but it’s actually a ginger-colored marking resembling a golf 

ball. Pussy, who is only three years old, yet weighs 13 pounds, posed 

politely with a young friend of her owner, Mrs. J. C. Dawson of 
Bermuda. 
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The Unhappy Turtle 
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Our Highway Slaughterhouse 


HE cat sat in the road dazed, blood 

oozing from his mouth. We backed 
the car, got out, picked him up, placed 
him in a cardboard carton we were 
carrying, and drove three miles back to 
town. 

“I'm afraid we can’t do anything for 
him,” the vet said. “If he should pull 
through, he wouid be crazy. He was 
hit on the head.” As the local pound 
was closed at that hour, we gave the 
doctor the two-dollar fee, although we 
could hardly afford it, and he promised 
to put him to sleep immediately. Re- 
tracing our route we stopped at a ranch 
house near where we had found the 
animal, but were unable to locate his 
owner. He would never know what had 
happened to his pet. 

Another day I knelt beside a beautiful 
collie as rigor mortis set in. The woman 
who had struck him said indifferently, 
“I couldn't help it.” Yet the speed limit 
in that town, which boasts only a hand- 
ful of stores, was fifteen miles an hour! 
I replied, “It was somebody’s pet.” She 
shrugged her shoulders and drove off. 

You cannot drive along the highways 
today without seeing the prostrate forms 
of cats, dogs, squirrels, rabbits and even 
deer. Many are dead; others, painfully 
injured. While it is true a great number 
of the accidents are unavoidable, yet 
there are drivers who take delight in the 
merciless slaughter. On a certain thor- 
oughfare, one of the residents said she 
had seen motorists deliberately zigzag 
their cars, trying to hit the fleeing animal, 
until they run it down. 


Friendship thru’ Fire 
By Gene Sperry 

HE short-legged, buckskin pony, 

“Boots,” and the big black dog, 
“Coaly,” were the best of friends. One 
windy spring night, the big dog fran- 
tically tried to awaken the farm house- 
hold. When they finally became aware 
that something was wrong, it was too 
late. The barn was completely on fire 
and there was no hope of saving it or the 
livestock inside. With a despairing yelp, 
the big dog ran straight into the flaming 
barn. Seconds later he reappeared, lead- 
ing the pony by his halter! Though 
badly burned, both survived that terrible 
night, but neither pony nor dog would 
enter the new barn. 
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Not long ago, I found a dog wander- 
ing dizzily in circles in the middle of the 
road. I pulled up ahead, got out, and 
put on some heavy gloves to avoid being 
bitten. I coaxed the limping animal to 
me, almost getting hit myself by whiz- 
zing cars. Checking the license tag, I 
discovered a nameplate. The dog was 
my new neighbor's fourteen-year-old pet, 
who had wandered away. I drove two 
miles out of my way to return him to a 
grateful owner. Had I left the dog on 
the road, the half-deaf, half-blind crea- 
ture would certainly have been hit. 


Another time, while driving to church, 
we saw a large dog, that was blindly 
chasing a bali his nine-year-old owner 
had tossed into the road, knocked down 
by a car which went unconcernedly on 
its way. By the time we backed up, the 
dog had dragged himself back to the 
sobbing boy, who had flung his arms 
around the animal’s neck. 


“Don't cry, sonny,” [ told him, “he’s 
going to be all right.” It was apparently 
a case of a broken shoulder bone. Then 
I added, “But, you know, it was really 
your fault. You should have made sure 
no cars were in sight before you threw 
the ball. You must think for your pet, 
and you should never play ball on the 
highway.” 

My husband tenderly lifted the heavy 
animal into the back seat of our car. The 
boy pedalled after us on his bicycle to 
his home a half mile away. We made 
the dog as comfortable as possible on the 
Hoor, and learned that the parents would 


We highly recommend— 


By Hazel E. Howard 


“Did you see him, Mister? He knocked 
my dog down and didn’t even stop!“ 


not be home for several hours. A 
neighbor promised to have a retired 
veterinarian look at the dog. Returning 
from church, we learned that the doctor 
had set his shoulder. We were thankful 
we had been able to help. 


If everyone who has an accident in- 
volving a four-legged animal were com- 
pelled by law to report it, render first 
aid, and try to locate the owner, many 
of these highway slaughter deaths would 
never occur. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In Massachusetts 
and several other states, thanks to the 
efforts of vigorous humane societies, 
drivers who injure animals are required 
by law to report the matter to police or 
the owner, since pets are classed as 
“property.” 


Nature Recreation . wy or. witem 6. vinet 


HIS scientific, inspirational, field- 
tested book is again available, hav- 
ing been republished by popular de- 
mand. “Cap'n Bill” Vinal’s book has 
long been considered an important text 
for both colleges and amateur naturalists. 
His philosophy of the out-of-doors as 
contained in this book remains a source 
of refreshment to your group program 
and an inspiration to all who have come 
in contact with it. If you want to know 
about nature or have a love of the world 
of nature, this profusely illustrated book 
is a must. 


The second half of the volume is de- 
voted to methods and techniques with 
extensive references to other sources of 
help and materials concerning nature 
study as it relates to individual and 
group activities. 

Attractively bound in green cloth and 
lettered in gold, this book may be ordered 
direct from the publisher by sending 
$3.50 (postpaid) to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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CALL OR WRITE 
MASS. S. P.C. A. 
188 LONGWOOD AVE. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


> the P rotection 


TEL. LO 6-6100 Lost dogs are a problem we've been trying to solve for years. 

First, we developed the Dog Identification Kit (now on sale 
NO 6 for 50c each) to help owners fully describe their pets to searchers, 
and the Kit is a valuable safeguard—as far as it goes. 

However, our newly established DOG IDENTITY BUREAU and the numbered tags 
we sell for 50c enlarge this protection by helping the finder of a dog locate the owner. 
Easily attached to your dog’s collar by an S-shaped hook, these brass tags have “Call or 
write the Mass. SPCA” on them, with our address, phone number, and another number, 
permanently assigned to your dog. This is listed in the Bureau files with your name, ad- 
dress, and phone number, making the identification of stray dogs simple and sure. If your 
dog should lose his Tac, we'll furnish a duplicate for only 25c. Above all, do not let your 
dog out of the house without his collar and Tac. 


Order your Doc Ipentiry Tac today—and your Identification Kit, too, if you don’t have 
one. Send just fifty cents (check or money order) for each Kir or Tac you want to the 
Dog Identity Bureau, Massachusetts SPCA, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


P. S. Be sure to notify the Bureau if: (1) you change your address, (2) your 
dog changes owners or dies, or (3) you wish to put the tag on a different dog. 


ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


IF NOT-—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to OUR DUMB ANI- 
MALS, this 1s your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) at 1/3 
off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscriptions for only 
one dollar. 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this opportunity 
to save money and yet send this magazine where you think it is needed and 


wanted. You may order any number of new subscriptions at just one dollar 
apiece! 


BUT, PLEASE-Include or mention the coupon below to obtain this special rate. 


| wish to take advantage of your 
SPECIAL NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Please enter the enclosed new 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


OFFER GOOD ONLY ON ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1954. Better Act Now! 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


My boss is mighty good to me 
Although I’ve got no pedigrees. 
He feeds me Wirthmore every day 
And am I healthy? I should say! 


Contains Chlorophyliln 
MARAL PELLETS KIBBLED BISCUIT 
CHAS. M. COX CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
177 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 


Write for location of 
your nearest dealer 


Life $500.00 
Sustaining Annual 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS $. P. C. A. 
OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


100.00 


Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Fuurral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Sorry, We're Sold Out! 


Thanks to your overwhelming 
response to our Library Set offers, 
we are now completely sold out of 
Bound Volumes of OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. We truly regret that 
we can no longer fill any orders for 
any editions. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Asso. Annual $10.00 
Active Annual 5.00 
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Our 1955 


‘What's more, they'll be the most useful and distinctive cards you've ever sent. We guarantee your friends will beg 
you for one, or more! If the pressure gets too great, just refer them to us and we'll try to satisfy their demands. 

They, and you, will be surprised at how little our Calendars cost. We do not sell to make a profit, but to encourage 
kindness to animals by circulating these full-color pictures of lovable pets. Here are the actual facts of the case: 


SIZE: The same as last year, a handy 4%” x 6%”. Each 
requires only 3c First Class, or 2c Third Class (unsealed ) 


postage. 
PRICE: Only $1.00 for a box of ten with mailing en- 
velopes. Sorry, sold only in boxes of ten. 


MINIMUM ORDER ACCEPTED: One box. 


DISCOUNTS: 10% off on all orders for 1,000 or more 
calendars at one time. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS: ALLOWED ONLY TO ANI- 
MAL PROTECTION SOCIETIES (Please note that 
these orders must be written on the Society's letterhead 
and be for Society use, not for the use of individuals asso- 
ciated with it.) 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 750 
15% discount on orders from 760 to 1,500 
20% discount on orders from 1,510 to 2,500 
30% discount on orders from 2,510 up. 


Also, please remember that discounts are not cumu- 
lative. Separate orders are entitled only to the discount 
their size warrants. 


We hope you are ready to write your order on the coupon 
at the right and rush it off to us, because we cannot guar- 
antee delivery for Christmas mailing on orders received 
after November 1, 1954. Have mercy on your mail carriers 
and DO IT NOW! 


5 Animal Calendar cover. 


F our Animal Calendars haven’t yet become your one and only choice for Christmas greeting cards or gifts, this 
is THE YEAR to begin. Our 1955 edition is the best yet! Twelve entirely different, rich color animal photos 
and a clever new greeting card cover combine to make this Calendar something to be cherished. 


IMPRINT SERVICE: Available till October 15 on orders 
of 100 or more calendars per imprint. A two-line imprint 
of your choice (name & greeting, address, or slogan, etc. ) 
will be printed on both sides of the flap which projects 
below the other pages for an extra charge of $3.00 for the 
first hundred, but only $1.00 for each additional hundred 
(or fraction thereof). Imprint calendars are not boxed. 


ORDER BLANK: Please give additional names & ad- 
dresses on another piece of paper, if you are ordering for 
others. 


CALENDARS 
Massachusetts SPCA 
180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


I enclose my check for $...... in payment of ...... Animal 
Calendars. 

PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
CITY & STATE 


Wording of Imprint (see IMPRINT SERVICE paragraph above) 
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